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Washington, April 14 
ONGRESS is back, in a more cantankerous mood 
than ever, and there ts ample indication that it will 
spend even more of its time than before in baiting 
President. The first stink oe the renewed session 
; the release of the Mille cArthur correspondence, 
except in the Patter a urst-McCormick press this 
more likely to help Mr. Roosevelt than to hurt him. 
ne here are jubilant, thinking the letters will ruin 
cArthur, but they may be rating popular intelligence 
» high. The | rs show the Allied commander-in- 
the South Pacific in a very unsoldierly pos- 
sloyal to his com der-in-chief and a rather 

\pous and ig int ass 

I 

G ral MacArthur h s much rig $i ne else 
oppose t ' v Deal, but he w uld be in a better 
sition if those letters contained at least one expression 
sassociating hi lf as a soldier from Representative 
iller’s extremely intemperate partisanship. Miller's let- 
rs are those of a fanatic to whom only one war has any 


ind the Presi- 


certainty 


against the New Deal 


ex} 


ining——the war 


nt at home. In one letter he yresses the 


hat unless this New Deal can be stopped this time, our 


merican way of life is forever doomed.” Representative 


filler seers not at all aroused about that man in Berlin. 
reference to the Axis is the remark tn passing 
it by the time of the election “the war with Germany 
1 Italy may ell be over.” This is the letter which 
ral MacArthur describes as “complete wisdom and 

esmanshit with which “I do unreservedly agree 
{ ral who es with Representative Miller is too 
) f t » | tf Iw h command, for 
r obvi ly believes that t] reat menace to Amer- 
it | ind broad. If the si n were truly 
Representatn be General 
\ f to 1 | tr son \ ton 
f I There ar righ 10 feel 
lat lt be encouraged by General 
A rs f in | tter of reply, to the 

f f ha 1 f ‘ ~ ao 


STONE 


intentional and malevolent in the “present chaos an 


confusion.” 

Expressions of this kind from a commanding officer; 
time of war seem well beyond the limits of propriey 
The General's not too subtle hint in his second letter 
“a will be glad wl 
would seem an equally improper a 


at my en 


empt to lobby in Congress against the military decisiog; 
f his superiors, An honorable and self-respecting sl. 
dier, however violent his disagreement with his superiog 
in time of war, should feel too proud to stoop to p 

ind back-scratching. 


intrigue 
that Representative Miller does not us 


His 
and nationalism whi 


It is significant 


the word fascism or Nazism. second letter 


of “the wave of communism 


engulf the European countries, Asi 


and identifies it with the 


scems bound 
and South 
archy” being established at home by 
New Dealism.” This is the talk and the mood Goebbe 
would like to spread if he could as the basis for 
tiated peace in the West, but it evoked no reprimani 
not even a gentle one, from MacArthur. It was this 
which the General described as “scholarly” and as “a 
culated to arouse the thoughtful consideration of evet 
true patriot.’’ General MacArthur modestly 
himself to Lincoln. The correspondence bears a strongt 
resemblance to the activities of the Copperheads. 

Not much is known here of Representative Miller. nf 
is a first-termer, and the MacArthur corresp 1deng 
brings him for the first time into the headlines. He 1 
Republican from Kimball, Nebraska. He was graduatt 
from a local high school and from Loyola Medical © 


America, 
“left-wingers 20 


PY 


compare 


lege in Chicago, and has practiced medicine and surge! 


in Kimball County since August, 1919. He was « 
xayor of Kimball in 1933 and a member of the Nebras 
eacemnedi legislature in 1937. He was state health 


— > 


tor in 1941-42, just before his election to Congres 

lists among his past 
1¢ Lions Clubs (1931) and the presidency of the 5 

tion (1939). He is a fellow 


American College of Surgeons, a Methodist, a Masoa, 


eminences the state governor 
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Ni. and a member of the Knights of Pythias. He owns 
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rms in western aNeDraska, 
; f ] ¢ 7 we > ¢ 
entative Miller's 1 d in Congress is, 
’ ’ ’ - r ie — - 
, , exactly what one would expect. The exception 
s i 
e voted r the Fulbright resolution. The fact 
; ; 

} i M [ y 1S I CWs V¢ 1 
§ e! res ion indicates how little 

sav Ke nil I as mat arin vine " f 

may C bad 1upon it aS a serious €xprcssion Of 

4 1] at | )? 

‘or ional attitudes, for Miller even voted against so 
af areata rn ramnie r Internatio: | - 
gon concrete, an examp! or international co- 

i 
srerition as the extension of Mr. Hull's reciprocal-trade- 
i s 


nts act. Miller has been a staunch supporter of 


es Smith, Hobbs, and other reactionary Democrats 
nsistent opponent of consumer subsidies, OPA, 
f measures designed to hold down living costs 
He voted for all anti-labor measures, for a mandatory 
crease in oil prices, and for abolition of the domestic 
f the OWI. He was not recorded on the poll- 


x bill, but he showed up in support of Rankin’s success- 
igainst votes for soldiers. The record provides a 


rly typical pe 


The MacArthur lieutenants here and in New York are 


rtrait of a MacArthur admirer. 


he 


iraged by the half-million votes cast for him in t 
linois Republican primaries. But the more detailed re- 


ne 1 reAMmIne eur L ° 7 - aaah oe 
rts beginning to arrive make it far from certain that 


r¢ combined isolationist and crypto-fascist vote can 

Brry Illinois in November. MacArthur, unopposed, 

76 per cent of the Republican vote last Tuesday, 

ut D unopposed, polled 86 per cent of the Repub- 

e in the Illinois primaries four years ago. In 

s free from any major contests the Democrats 

ilmost as many votes as and in one case more than 

ere cast in the bitterly contested Republican primaries. 

fost s ficant of all was the vote cast in the primaries 
f nomit nation of Congressman-at-large. 


The successful Republican nominee was Stephen Day, 

e Congressman who before Pearl Harbor was an asso- 

ate of George Sylvester Viereck, the convicted Nazi 

ent. Day had the support of the Green political machine 
| . 


Illinois and was renominated by it, but he ran far 
hind the rest of the machine ticket. The machine deliv- 

me 560,000 votes for Governor Green but less 
in 400,000 for Day. Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas, who 
| anewee Th 


ii Ose AAV 


ri i 
tes in the Democratic primaries, where there was no 


in November, polled almost 440,000 


ntest. The vote for Mrs. Douglas was not much less 
tan the combined vote on the Republican side. Day ran 
t behind his ticket in the 1942 general elections and 
ems to be the weakest spot on the ticket again this year. 
he facts available here make Dewey look like a better 
publican candidate than MacArthur in Illinois and 
te President a better bet in that state than either. Since 
inois Republicanism may be regarded as the strong- 
id of our contemporary “Copperheads,”’ that doesn’t 
‘ak too well for MacArthur's political pulling 
where. 
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at Paris play old ¢ X 

range frontiers, the frontiers diss v e they ¢ of 
a League of Nations, half of Europe makes its own league 
revolutionary peoples Shall tl r placate these new 
forces, starve or feed them, tur > the or to the left? 


They do not know April 


PERHAPS THE MOST 


out of the Seattle strike is the account of the work of the 
Minute Men” told in detail by Ken Mf owan in t 
New York 7 ] For 1 « e Wa t 
om] y in Washin M M 
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ito Hungary , ( 
—_. | 1 ¢ ‘ ( rm f 
1 rails ( . Ber 
' } i 
iT r \ H f 
! Hungar 
I ( 1 | 
Pi . 
r t< 
‘ ' 
{ { ( } \ 
l (or i HH I rf | 7 ¢ 
w med Eln Dav r to the 
mi t, calls the « i 1¢ Fuhrer’s ‘| t 
f cannibalism idding, “It is pos yat H f 
ry to occupy H ry by force, violer 
ind fraud instead of | t simply because the 
H ins saw so « hat Hitlerism was 
Most H ns, in g Regent Admiral Horthy 
his gat ive kt for years that Hitlerism was 
‘| late Count Paul Tel ki cause 1 a book to 
c pf hip showin that Ger- 
\ H told 1 n an inter- 
ir broke t that the Nazis were licked 
plain truth 1s that Hungary 
Ox ed by Germany in the fall of 1940. It wasn't 
| by “force, violence, and fraud’’; it was 
th the f greement of Admiral Horthy and the 
1 ul government. What has happened recently ts 
1 further degree of occupation. The difference is 
Horthy and his crew are now starting a long-planned 
1ign to try to co ice the Allies that their hearts 
the right place after all The amiable Tibor Eck- 
i to tl ‘ ntry nearly three years ago to 
] 
situation we must take a look at 
Hu I | y. Sin Bela Kun’s Communist 
was ut of Budapest in 1919—1incadent 
vith ble aid of the victorious Allics of 
{ War I—-Magyar policy, under Horthy's control, 
devoted to the recovery of lost terri- 
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tories. Lhe siova ve a iNO, 

Was applied to the Trianon treaty's transfer of 
y ) 

C3 ovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania bec 
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watchword of every Magyar government. Nati 
( I », anathema to Horthy and a 
tionary f For them the rise of Nazism in Geli 
. ' ire 
I i 4 IG AMNK« Oi UIC Ct eien 
| 1 P} r i 
i\dolf H t et } But at the s - ; 
- 
| force 1n Er I 
f et Id UU , ] } terye r 1] 
iC ¢ l WOUIG Cilkk Or Eos Sn 
, , LJne 
ee S i their pr j 1 their 1 
the Nazis in t belief that Hitler v 
arn, | ! 9 : ; £ 
Liil in (neir LOst terri r . 
oo ae . } a . ) 
After Munich Hungary did in fact recover a 
| rd f ¢ nort tn frontier fror nr trate ¢ A t 
i 1d On WS NOTMMern frontier Irom a prostrate 
y ; 


’ 1 a | , t 
yvakia. gobbled up Ruthenia 


In March, 1939, it 


Hitler's blessing. Next it demanded Transylvania, 


its acquisition of the northern part of this 


prov! 
the explanatio yf the “‘o mpation’’ S etary H 
Lic Cx} lanation OF tne ( Upauon occretary 
c v hem nt] slar 
‘ CHCTMICHUIY GCpigic’cs, 


Wh 


cure the 


> Et . _— ee 
n Hitler prepared to attack Russia, he ha 
p**} 


Carpathian Mountains as a bulwark 


possible Russian attack before the Wehrmach 
launch its own. Believing that Rumania could not | 


led up 


mined to detach northern Transylvania from R 


yn to defend the mountain passes, h 
and give it to Hungary, whose army officers wer 
pro-German and anti-Russian. All during the su! 
1940, therefore, Hungary was encouraged to sct 
the return of Transylvania, which had been p 
Hungarian kingdom before 1918. When Buda; 
Bucharest were sufficiently excited, Hitler h 
heads of the two governments to Vienna and 
Rumania to relinquish northern Transylvania. 

It was no secret in Budapest that Hungary p: 
price. Horthy put his country’s railways and mu: 
factories at Germany's disposal and promised to defen 
the Carpathians, with the Germans, against the Ru 


sians if there was need. That need has now arisen, 4 





Hitler has moved his soldiers into Hungarian Trans 
vania to try to hold the passes against the victorious Re 
Army. The Horthy regime, however, chooses to forget! 
bargain of 1940, for Horthy’s followers have told bh 
it is time to adopt the Darlan-Victor-Emmanuel Bad 
glio strategy. Hence the screams of “occupation.” It’ 
convenient excuse and can be made to look genuine. 

That Hungary would try to whitewash itself has beet 


, . . sae 
apparent for a long time. A Hungarian cabinet munis¢ 
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sually the Nazis got out and spent the day walking 
round the city before proceeding on their journey. The 
vernment of Premier Kallay was superseded by one 
ded by a certain Doeme Sztojay, described as Hun- 
yarian minister in Berlin. Mysteriously, Sztojay be- 
me a field marshal overnight. There was no attempt to 


le the fact that he and his Cabinet were legally sworn 


These events received immediate attention in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Hull called on Hungary to fight Germany. 
An Associated Press dispatch said the appeal implied 
that if Hungary did so it would get better treatment at 
the peace table. The dispatch said further that “the Ameri- 
can action carried with it an implicit promise that Hun- 
garian resistance would earn the respect and friendship 
of the United States, which in victory would look more 
favorably on the status of Hungary despite its voluntary 
illiance with Hitler up to the moment of occupation.” 

You can be sure the Horthy government will now 

resist’ to the best of its ability. Of course, not much 


an be expected of it, since it was taken by surprise and 


Votes for Negroes? = 


BY STANLEY H. LOWELL we 


HE recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court (Smith v. Allright) invalidating the resolu- 
tion of the Texas state Democratic convention 
that only “white citizens’’ should be permitted to vote 
1 the primary was a triumph for progressive democracy. 
Yet it is imperative that the enthusiasm of liberals be 
empered by a full realization of Southern tenacity where 
the Negro vote is concerned. Primarily, it is important 


to understand that the court did not establish or make 
iny pretense of establishing a new constitutional prin- 
ciple. Justice Reed carefully pointed out that the court 
felt it had erred only in its former application of a previ- 
usly extracted prin ipl 

Suit was brought in 1942 by a Negro, Lonnie Smith, 
gainst two election judges who had refused him a ballot 
1 the Texas Democratic primary which was to choose 
nominees for federal offices. The refusal was based 
olely on the race and color of the potential voter. The 
election judges were acting in conformity with a resolu- 
tion of the state convention of the Democratic Party 
which restricted membership in the party and participa- 
tion in its deliberations to ‘white citizens’ otherwise 
jualified, ‘The court h ld this resolution of the convention 
to be the action of an agency of the state of Texas. As 
such it was “state action’’ and came within the proscrip- 


tion of the Fifteenth Amendment, which provides that 
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the country has now been “‘occupied”’! But its intentio; 
Washington can rest assured, are of the best —espe 
since “the respect and friendship of the United § 

are promised in return. Above all else, Budapest 
the United States to “look more fayorably on the 

of Hungary” at the peace table. For there's still th 
unfinished piece of business. 
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Hungarian diplomats with whom I talked in Ista 
were exceedingly frank about it. “Obviously,” the; 
“Transylvania must belong to either Rumania or Hug 
gary. The two countries are equally guilty of 
joined the Axis and having fought Russia. Both 
clared war on Great Britain and the United States. Whe 
the peace conference meets, the question will be which, 
the two countries is /east guilty.” They thought th 
could prove that Hungary was the lesser sinner. Th | 
reports from Horthy’s legations in the neutral countries Un are 
said Rumanian troops helped the Germans to occupy 
Hungary. But the Rumanian legation in Ankara wa 
quick on the trigger, too. It announced that Rumanali, - ne 
had been “occupied” at the same moment as Hungan 
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f + 
the right of citizens to vote “shall not be denied « , 4, be 
abridged by the United States or by any state on accoum nha 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude 7 , 

If the discrimination had been the result of “private ae ae 
action, it would not have been within the purview o ) sia 


this command of the Constitution, The court, therefor 
thoroughly examined the primary system in Texas ang , 


decided that the state statutes made the party, wh hue, git 
required to follow the legislative enactments, an ageng an 
of the state. 24. 

Earlier in the opinion the court reaffirmed the postu ager 
late established by United States v. Classic (1941) thi. ‘ 


the protection of the Constitution extended to the righ 

to vote in a primary involving the choice of fedeni 
officials, ‘where the primary is by law an integral pu 

of the election machinery.”’ 

The legal solidity of the decision appears unquestiog 
able. That the state of Texas was acting through OM. |”. 
Democratic Party seems self-evident. The bitter bag]. | ie 
which preceded this decision makes clear the stag. cae 
studied intent to disfranchise its Negro citizens. Thoug 


continually forced into more devious methods, the SOM). | 
never abandoned its primary objective—the elimina! 










of Negro electors. tion whi 
One is struck by the peculiar “rightness” of suc’ 
victory at this time. We are a nation engaged in “4 
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an ideology whose principal tenet is “racism no -groes’’; it pointedly rht to ¢ 
; attendant theory of the second-class citizen. court’s decision by deleyating > authorit 
nropaganda has feasted on the difference between hod the party Executive Comm 
blic pronouncements and our domestic actions. When tl me Negro Trette: 
se who believe in human dignity d freedom it fs again brought suit. the Sur e ( va 
y that our highest tribunal has leveled another by the subterfuge, It sturdily f 1¢N 
r fo a more ¢ mplete de: L l -) that the Executive C 
ever, the furor aroused by the decision in the authority from the statutory pr Its a 
1 the quick and angry reaction of political delegation of state power, was ( 
i A s 
the eight states that have restricted primaries invalid as discriminatory under Fe 
( tion of the ext f the triumph. The ment. Unfortunately, the court fa { 
] 
rm the state Der ratic E it ( f 1 to decide whether a political pas 
i i 
Texas ynoted Southern feeling when he inherent power to determine its own mem 
na group of us will get together and after first sign of weakness was quickly 
dy devise a way to meet the situation.’ This Just three wecks after the decision in A 
! lle by ast, d ? Was handed down the Te xas D T ra 
ibtedly a way of nullifying the court’s decision vention proceeded to adopt this new, co 
ought. Through the second decade of the twen- formula to accomplish the old purn T 
ntury whites were "tT rotected’” by the so-called state v 1 not pass any legisla 1, d { 
er clauses,” under which voting privileges Negro or in delegation of author T pr 
rmanently and automatically granted to those the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
re qualified or whose ancestors were qualif d to they are against the action of a t 
some pre-Civil War year, while others, in the effectively by-passed. The convention ad 
« mass of Negroes, were barred by stringent lution y membership and partici 
' requirements. After this means of stripping the Democratic Party to “ali whit tizen the 
f the franchise was eliminated in 1915, the state tion reexamined in Smith v. Allright 
s prepared to strike the first blow in what was to Once again a Negro who had eht and 
into an all-out contest with the § ipreme Court a ballot asked for 1 support. But tt 
The C preme ( et d Inq 1 G v4 
(] 35) th t ] mina of +} me nk 
Democratic P by the stat vention Vv 
cant cl e | ) deter uf 1 | the | 
{ ttee. ( Ine v he activ 1 < f 1 ve nee 
tion, the other action by ( ta 
further declared that tl | il of a vote 
was a mere refusal of party 1 het ) 
e+ r } . n 
+: { on of r J 
was unat us, T of > N 
I s primary seemed effectir nd 
A 
} 
Not until the opit mn Ts 1 § 
(1941) could the advocates of t 
court there determined tt ( 
| na priman 1 ‘ ( ™ 
men nd th corrupt acts of election of 
unk in the wall of discrimination. TI ble under the federal c1 ( 
I t act: [ 1, inst id, th t ‘( 1] 5 in 2 r | « ‘ G1 \ 7 
| party ite Executive Comn . not « yf mentioned in the ¢ ( 
ve the determ who shall he ( lid bear upon G v. Townsend 
tO V¢ the state Exec It’ Com- f rf nN of ¢ 1e 5! of he pr ry ir 
f the I Party promptly adopted a reso- scheme made it clear that delegation to a 
hich provided that “white Democrats .. . and power to fix the qualifications for primary 
ther {should} be allowed to participate in the delegation of a state function 
elections.”” Texas itself carefully avoided saying The d which had been so tightly sh 
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mut ft ge of a colored zen int South 
I rd rc t was | tuted by Lon- 
Smith to le Supt Court to reexamine 
G) v. J ! case. Th present opinion 1s 
But a 1 tl liscriminatory barrier has been lev- 
ic Negro w be hampered in the future, in Texas 
inded states, by other modes of disfranchise- 
Al in¢ raor {inary session of the Le slat ire 
1 | the Governor of South Carolina for 
ry f keeping the Democratic Party primary 
w Che primaries’ structural foundation in 
LW been emphasized by Justice Reed, all 
t¢ I to them wv 1] be el mina 1 As in 
Charleston News and Chronicle advo- 
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I il of nominations in secret lodge 
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ub] ( y | receipt or other “satisfactory 
ne rf ; necessary. Educational require- 
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iy, of course, differ materially. Property a talifications 
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$500 is often beyond the ability of the Negro 
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wow its fa when t occasion warrants, is the oldest 
1 most straightforward of all methods of eliminating 
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Negroes be discourag 
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e and the Japanese chose a strate S| r If f 
to India. The little state of Manipur has a long cal and military victory. H n use it to cast bt 
of resistance to the British. The last recorded in- n the strength of our determinat to aid Chr 
occurred during World War I. In 1917 the British to pr hat Japan i quite ible of attaining tt ited 
a labor force in Manipur for service in France. military objectives 
icy tried to raise a second contingent, a rebellion The [ ' can no er ignore B $ 
out which was suppressed only toward the end of berun to turn his words into action. On the who! 
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with the help of a large force of Assam rifles and people of India are 


s¢ military police. As a consequence, Manipur But Bose will 1 


POLITICAL WAR The NATION 


f | followers and from other violently anti-British 
[ ;. It may not be enough to enable him to reach 
Yelhi, but it will help him to neutralize the efforts of the 


¢c 


United Nations to make India a major base of operations, 


° e 
Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 

OR some time treasonable printed matter has been 
circulated secretly in Germany—and the police are 
making feverish efforts to discover the distributors, print- 
ers, and authors. Four specimens of it, all addressed to 
soldiers, have received particular attention. A booklet 
vhose title may be translated ‘I’m Fed Up” is a hand- 
book for soldiers who want to desert. One with the 
liberately misleading title “Digest of Ballistics” gives 
instructions in the art of making oneself unfit for military 
service; it is alleged to have been written by medical 
students. A newspaper called The Soldier in the Mediter- 


yanean Theater, obviously printed in France for circula- 


tion among the occupation troops, appears intermittently 
to urge insubordination and peace. The first page car- 
ries a printed request to all Frenchmen “‘to hand this 

per caut ly to a German soldier.”” A pamphlet en 
titled “Ten Commandments for the German Soldier 
; another call to insubordination and desertion. One day 


ies of it were put in all the students’ desks at the Unt 


All these booklets are described in an article in the 
St. Galler Tagblatt for March 25 written by an anony- 
mous “special correspondent.” This correspondent de- 
clares that a genuine German “underground” ts gradually 
te a different thing from the fictional 


being built—qu 
underground of the moving pictures and the propaganda 
journals. In general, stories about the underground should 
be received with a good deal of skepticism. By reason 
of their very subject matter they cannot be checked. The 
experienced and critical analyst, however, can tell by 
ilmost infallible signs whether a report is to be taken 


seriously or not. The test is a certain exactness of state- 
1 


nt, an agreement in small details with already estab- 


lished facts. The article in the St. Galler Tagblatt im- 


resses one as reliable, and is therefore worth quoting at 


some length 
The author notes first that opposition in act or in 


rht emerged in Germany only as the military situa- 


! 
leteriorate. An illegal broadsheet with the 


41, but at that time, with the German army standing 


fore M v. it made little impression. A year later 
Proclamation of the West German Peace 

ret had tticeable echoes, part tlarly in the 
1X = ae et h , 








““Manifesto” of the Munich students, which had 


sational effect all over the country. Illegal actly 





en increasing ever since. ——— 
The pattern of resistance is like that in the « 

countries, particularly France. As soldiers of the « 

tion armies, as civilian officials in occupied territ 

simply as workers in close association with foreig 

Germans have learned about the methods used 

the Reich—and are beginning to copy them at ho: 

organization much like that of the French mag rl 

cording to this account, is now active in Germany. it y 

In Berlin and Breslau, for instance, representa | FE 

of the maquis systematically provide food cards, civ: ' 
clothes, and all kinds of permits. In 1943 officia a 
ports listed 56,000 deserters, only a small number of { 
whom can have succeeded in escaping abroad. All the | 


others live illegally in the maguis, using the ident 
tion papers of people who have died or disappearc 


| . 1 
has become necessary to reinforce the military pol 





order to cope with the rising wave of desertions 
Students have become the main figures in acti‘ 


sistance. This is interesting since most students are 


} , ' = 1 } o> ai 
diers who have been sent home to continue their stu 
Shortly before the big raids on Berlin a Nazi Party 1 
hate ee ee ee bead 
resentative was prevented irom speaking at a stud 
evenin in ] the oat} ring wa lispersed a4 
i AUIS, alla ile 1LAICTIT WaS Gispersed | . 


‘ e ' se | 
police. As a result of the devastating air attacks | 





man state services are not functioning with the 
clockwork precision, and the saqguis is seizing t! 


portunity to destroy the prestige of the ‘omni 


The Nazis are reacting to these signs of opposi 
two ways. Some, the article tells us, simply snee: 
‘point confidently to the numerous anti-aircraft 
on squares and at street corners, which have bee 
vided with openings toward the streets to be used 
warfare. ‘As long as we have these strong points, 
say, ‘the people cannot harm us.’’’ Others take the mat 
ter more seriously and, profiting by the example of the 
underground, ‘‘declare that in the event of a German 
defeat they will themselves go to a maqguis and make lite J, . 


unbearable for a successor government or the A d 


occupation forces.” 





NO MONARCHY 
The Overseas News Agency has distriby: i a 


} : ? . 
story asserting that practically every Spaniara 3 


engaged in Mexico in the task of winning Re pui 
can support for the restoration. In thirty yea 
journalism I have seldom read a more idiott 

I was, | am, and I shall remain an enemy) 
monarchy. | believe that its restoration would 
disservice to the Allied cause and an insult 


Spanish people. J. ALVAREZ DEL VA‘ 








Nf 4 } a —" } . V4 , rye 
reday to accept the mionare hy and that I myself t I 




































THE TIME OF THE ASSASSINS 


BY LOUISE BOGAN 











THE LEAGUE TO 
ENFORCE PEACE 


By RUHL |. BARTLETT. The story of a powerful peace move- 
ment of the last war which backed Wilson’s plans, of how these 
plans were wrecked, and who did the wrecking. May 6, $3.00 


THE THEORY OF 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


By C. E. AYRES. A pioneer work in the development of a 
new approach to economics, more radical than the current 
Ricardo in reverse Marxian socialism. Will arouse controversy 


and originate fundamental changes in economic thinking 
May 6, $3.00 


JUSTICE AND 
WORLD SOCIETY 


By LAURENCE STAPLETON. How can Nazism be con- 
demned if no universally valid idea of justice exists? How did 
this concept disappear from social sciences and why is iis 
revival essential? These important questions are asked and 
answered here. April 29, $2.00 


PRACTICAL FARMING 
FOR THE SOUTH 


By BENJAMIN F. BULLOCK. A helpful guide with step-by- 
step cirections for performing all tasks on the small farm... 
latest scientific information on plowing 

Profusely illustrated. May 27, $2.50 


MACHEAVELLI’S 
THE PRINCE 


Edited by HARDIN CRAIG. A new edition of a sixteenth- 
century translation, with Introduction and Textual Notes. 
April 22, $3.50 


HAWTHORNE 
THE ARTIST: 


By LELAND B. SCHUBERT. 


A STUDY OF 
ARTISTIC FORM 


A bold and original method of 


examining Hawthorne's fiction as fine art, applying to it prin- 
ciples of criticism of painting, etc. 


April 29, $3.50 
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with the novel 
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torm all Its 


ing with the most 
ng with the most 


: . , _& ” 
the appetite for sensation 1s satisfied. 


The menti 


I 


detective novel does not reject one 


And it openly accommo 


disguised. 


the nightmare—or the 


may not esca 


spider-and-the-fly motifs recur. T 
tale or the psychiatric clinic are endlessly repeated. 
inveterate reader of detective stories can soon cla 
reading into stories written by and for sadists, 


masochists ; 


donym, is working off some obsession or perversion 
that ts sure to link up with similar aberrations in some 


On a higher level we get a complete picture of 


in Kafka’'s 


The ob 


° J 
sin and retributi 
phenomena of the erewenio wean quote a 


clergyman—'is the 


peal to fear w 


The Gothic 


bore the marks of 


ligion. It i 


are Catholicis sm’ 


Protestant 


tive story, on the other 


developing fr 
I 


is always there, 


more humane oblation. And the priestlike chara 


detective was 
human reality 
of this type. 


“The present-day individual,” 
more and more called upon to give up his agg 
repressed and therefore unconscious criminality of 
man finds few socially harmless outlets: dream and 
life, the neurotic symptom, and some transitional f 


behavior. .. .”” The break-through of the submerged 


scious, 


detective story we find a reenactment of these strugg 
the flight motif has returned, along with the tracking 
of-the-fugitive role of the official or unofficial police. G 


Greene, one 


of the 


pec uliarly sensitive to panes? subconscious them 


recognized the 


gives one b¢ 


poem The 


most of them 


The great a 






drained off from 
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and dissolution ~" almost « 


peared from modern midd! le-class and 


ates fear and T enaen O} 
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that began in the late eighteenth 
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the symbolic struggle between good and evil 
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of mankind ~- Winston Churchill. March 26.7 Gg¢4 





Why ts it our age which must crush the tyranny ? Why is 
1} 


who must meet the ordeal? Why is ++ America who must scnd 
ee ‘ ° ° 

» men to fight on si continents and on seven seas! 

\. part 1 fortune, 

t 


we have been given history $ greatest role. 


$ js our fault and our misfortunes in part it is our 


We cannot play this role @ 
stand the force We fight against. MEIN KAMPF, by 
Naziis™, Germany § master plan. DER FUEHRER, by K 
book on Naziism ever written. These two extraordi 
elementary, but they are primers nonetheless for every A 


brain an hand to the battle against “ihe cruelest tyranny. 


ere is an entertainin and thorough-going history of Canada, 3 nation 
great in un rasources, great in the example of the long unde- 
fended border she chares with us, great as 4 strong link between Americs 
ry at the Universily © Tor- 


- > 


and England. The author ts Professor OF Histo 


| onto. 


Pus 
A book of unusual distin< tion... should be read with equal admira- 


i - 
Hon on this side of the - srernational boundary. — Rook-of-the-Month Club News 


OMINION of the North, 


BY DONALD GRANT CREIGHTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY » PUBLISHERS 
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“Brilliant, possionate, witty ...a cry of defiance to 
lie wolf-pack!'— Chicago Tribune 


A Gade for 
the Bedevilled. 


By Ben Hecht 


“A crisp, cogent and convincing answer to 


arest and wiitiest I have 

t the case in general, 

and the reflection here 

rtant and timely.”’— Paul 
Los Angeles Times $2.50 











“The most complete book which has yet appeared 
about the Balkans. It is bold and rich and up-to-date: 
—Chicago News 


The Longs 


Balkan Night 
py Leigh White 


he sharpest, most accurate treatment yet afforded in book forn 
s Balkan campaign. Certainly the most impor tv 
k covering the Balkans. More importantly, it looks be- 
to a clouded and very dangerous future.’ 
—New York Times $3.50 


at all bookstores SCRIBNERS 


pelled to probe their souls, they might 
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sY ALBERT GUERARD 
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me future textbook of lit 
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NATION 


1 


uary in the crypts France is not a mask and is not a weapon. It is the flash « 
nomic. He never quiet triumph of the strategist noting the enemy’s clum 

move. It is irony, the art of agreeing with your oppon 

» Contemporaine’”’; it is better than he agrees with himself; irony, the hatred of 
nds of Vichy that he denounced dogmatic, doctrinaire, and Pharisaic pretense. With irony | 


umph of Pétain is but summoned to his side pity: unfeigned, manly, active sj 
i-Dreyfusists. By no pathy for the torments, doubts, and frustrations of all me: 
gine him cooperating Crainquebille with his barrow, Bergeret poring over his “'\ 
| fanatic; and you ilius Nauticus,” Alfred Dreyfus at Devil's Island. 
ince to the Big 1e sun that also rises’ over the Lost Generation » 
Clear-eyed and unkind to Anatole France. The wastrels of that dismal age 
there are had found shorter cuts to freedom; taboos could be ex 
tooped cised for a few francs in any dram shop. Just as their Phil 
when the tine counterparts, the Normalcy Boys, jeered at Wilson, 
tly, even the sophisticates railed at the “irony and pity’ of Anato! 
heard him rance. Yet, for a test, try to imagine a Germany, a Ru 





med with an America in which irony and pity prevailed. 


1 


was the Anatole France did not claim superhuman stature. He 
who, at fifty- was the heir of the long “humanist” tradition, the or 
truth and jus- in which ‘the humanities’ are but the vehicle of “hu 


It was his cul- ity."" He was “humane” like Rabelais, Montaigne, Mol: 


pened his mind and Voltaire. And because he was humane, he who c 
rn } ] 


armor of preju- furnish his ivory tower with the quaintest bric-a-brac n 
lost touch with common humanity, the people. He did not ; 
"and to them with that apostolic zeal which is the noblest for 


fr arrogance; he 


the of was with them all the time, and they r 
nized him without effort. It remains the undying glory of 
» common people in France that in an hour of stress U 

1s their Fuhrer men like Jaurés, Zola, and Anat 
Frar That people and that spirit are not dead. The; 


REBESHESS in Léon Blum, dilettante, epicure, and martyr—Blum, 
whom Baldwin ; hamberlain preferred Franco, w! 


vere busy washing our neutr: ands. When Paris 
clean from Nazi and collaborationist , the spirit 
yf Anatole France will be hailed 1; and not only 
aris but the Europe of tomorrow will remember him with 
pride gratitude ALBERT GUERARD 


FROM UNOCCUPTIED Man Against Market 


N e THE GREAT’ TRANSFORMATION. By Karl Pola: 
Farrar and Rinehart. $3. 

HIS book might well have been prefaced by that m: 

nificent quotation from John Donne in which Hemi: 

‘ound the tit For Whom the Bell Tolls’’—‘‘No n 


iteel fe- ym Se hare ct .. 
BY snvent Chines testes ott itselfe; every man is a peece of th 
he maine.’ For its theme is the conti 


ig prog- of society and the erosion that society has suffered from 
political attempt to force upon it an economic system based on pu: 


individualistic 


Rewriting the history of the last 150 years Karl Pola 


e need 
tion and 
oid the 
) million seeks an explanation of the collapse of nineteenth-cen 
civilization. It was not, he finds, “destroyed by the inte: 
f barbarians; its vitality was not sa 
of World War I nos by the revolt 
t or a fascist lower middle class. Its fail 

of some allezed laws of economics 
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SO PRESS i¢ falling rate of profit or of ut lerconsumption or over- 


Lt ePRASHSISH luction. It disintegrated as a result of an entirely different 
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Born Under Saturn 


A Biography of William Hazlitt 
Catherine M. Maclean 


An interpretive biography of a 
great writer and one of the stur- 
diest champions of liberty in his 
day. With sure and illuminating 
* strokes Miss Maclean brings Hazlitt 
2 to life, so that in the end we not 
Bonly know the man; we are at 
times almost identified with him. 
, $3.50 





















Cloudless May 


By Storm Jameson 
Author of The Captain's Wife, etc. 


This dramatic novel about the fall 
of France “describes the agony of 
a nation—and the reasons for its 
defeat.”"—New York Times. “Many 
of France’s friends have written 
her post-mortem and no one has 
presented it with more skill, cool- 
ness or daring than Miss Jameson.” 

$3.00 
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A stimulating presentation of a ne 


w theory of university education. 
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Boyst in Nien’s Shoes 


By Harry E. Burroughs 


This book by the founder of Bos- 
ton’s famous Burroughs Newsboys 
Foundation and its afhliated Agassiz 
Village in Maine “presents in a 
fascinating way hundreds of prob- 
lems which beset youth and the 
_means by which they have been 
sclved.”—Boston Herald $3.50 
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transports us to Venus, or Perelan- 


The author of The Screwtape Let- 


In this brilliantly written book the By “Mr. Nash’s work is at once scholarly 
author analyzes the fundamental cause Arnold $ and thoughtful; a stimulating sequel 
for the failures in education and offers Nash to Robert Hutchins’ ‘Education for 
a constructive theory for the future. as Freedom’.” — San Francisco Chronicle 
" $2.50 
—. 
—. 
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Perelandra 


By C. S. Lewis 


ters and Out of the Silent Planet 
dra. “One of the most exciting 
stories since H. G. Weils’ Invisible 
Man... Perelandra is the delight- 
ful product of a highly original in- 
telligence."—N. ¥. Times $2.00 
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“An immense rich stock. 


"—New York Times Book Review 
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A Treasury of Great Russian Short Stories 








Sany 








“The. most comprehensive anthol- Edited by “An admirable anthology. It packs 4 
ogy ever published of the shorter Avrahm into its 1018 pages 53 carefuily la 
works of the Great Russians from Y Soak chosen and skillfully translated Ae 
Pushkin to Gorky.”—Charles Lee. armotinsxy storices.”—Chicago Tribune $4.00 zi hig: 
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A Modern Foreign 


Policy for the U.S 
By Joseph M. Jones 





This constructive discussion of 
one of the most urgent prob- 
lems facing Americans today— 
that of a modern and revitalized 
foreign policy — considers basic 
wy principles on which we should 

~ be able to agree. $1.35 
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The Silence ofthe Sea | '*3| The Primacy of Faith Be 
“s 

By “Vercors” the By Richard Kroner aA 

“The book tells briefly, beauti- ing The important question of the cnt 

fully, and with great emotional ous relationship of faith to reason e ’ 

restraint the story of one en- | £3, here receives provocative treat- ey 

counter between Germany and i ment by an outstanding philos- s pe 

France, in which no shot was 4 opher. Compactly and lucidly | 

fired and no word spoken, save eh written. It puts the question of | ve 

by the enemy.” — Book-of-the- oY faith for moderns in clear tech- vi 
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By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


STERLING NORTH: “Warm, Garg: 
flows with laughter, tears 
¢ courazce, informed 


rnational good will.” 


intuan, racy, 
Tolstor 1 1¢ and 
le 


line 
E°-PHIA RECORD: “Destined to be a box- 
lockbuster ... as gripping, harrowing, 
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ynable a 


1 j De an 
scotch wv udaii 


compant 


ok as the presses have offered. 


: ’ " 1 
$s, inspiring and 


* $975 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


is at the top of his stride in 


Canal Town 


A NOVEL ABOUT THE COMING-OF-AGE OF NEW YORK STATE 
Pred 


BY The Erie Canal brought 
trade, prosperity and vio- 
lence as it crept westward 
from the Hudson to the 
Great Lakes. It also brought 
young Doctor Amlie to the 
town of Palmyra and the 
case of the most beautiful 
woman in the town. One of 
the row diest, most « olorful 
eras in American history re- 
created in a novel of adven- 
ture and mystery that ranks 


,7C 


with the best. $2.75 


THE BASIC WRITINGS OF 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


PEGIS 
atFordham Univer 
a m House 
Lif me : ir 1 i beo- 
Summa contra Gentiles, It 


hed in two volumes of 


Edited by ANTON C, 
Profs oroi Philosoph 
RE An 


ity 
nto the Rand 
ludes the Szmiun 


over 


pages, in a revi ] translation. With 


Introduction, Notes and Index. Juve, £6.00 


RANDOM HO , INC., 20 ©. 57 ST.,N.Y.22,N.Y. 
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set of causes: the measures which society adopted in order 
not to be, in its turn, annihilated by the action of the self- 
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Lag > For a frée catalogue of recent and forthcoming publications, es fiction and non- fiction, send your 
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Catherine Betuhes Bowen 
°e YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS 


Justice Holmes and His Family 


The story of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, “‘the great dis- 
senter,”” is also the story of his father, “the Autocrat,” and 
his grandfather, the uncompromising Calvinist. Through 1t 
flows a century and a half of American life. Sth Large 
Printing. May Selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 47 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $3.00 


Martha Alorand 
e ENDURE NO LONGER 


The = of Frederica, daughter of a Prussian officer—the 
time, 1914 to 1932—a rich and moving novel that shows, 
through one passionate girl's clear-eyed comprehension, the 


meaning and menace of the Prussian spirit. $2.50 

a WHILE STILL WE LIVE 
.as much a historical novel as A Tale of Tu ities or 
War and * ace... wil | keep you sit ting up unt ‘ you have 
finished ~ Jo! un Cournos, Philadel p/ Bulletin. Sth 
Large Phinling $2.75 


Bernard DeYoto 
e THE LITERARY FALLACY 


Was “the disease of the 1920's” cultural or literary? Was 
America in the 20's a ‘wasteland’? Is there a relationship 
between literature and society? Between literature and de- 
mocracy? Between literature and life? $2.50 


George Fort Milton 
e THE USE OF PRESIDENTIAL 


POWER: 1789-1943 


Which Presidents have “exceeded” their authority, and ware 
they the great Presidents? A noted historian’s timely analysis 
of the extraordinary increase in the power of the Executive 
through 39 terms. $3.00 


Edward J. Byng 
e THE WORLD OF THE ARABS 


A comprehensive summary of Islamic culture, together with 
= analysis of the part Islam should play in the postwar 


world. $2.50 
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Seghers 
TRANSIT 


The new novel by the dit. 


tinguished author of T 
I 
SEVENTH CROSS, which 


Harper's Magazin e cal! 


ed “the 
best fiction to have come out 
ur 
of Europe's Gethsemane.” 


May Lith. $2.59 


Sir Osber¢ 
Sitwell 
LEFT HAND, 
RIGHT HAND:« 
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The frank anc d sensitive Story 
Pama, §*tavagane Fnglis 

amily, told by a talented son 

May 10th. $3.00 

Sia 


Book-of- -the-Month Club 
Ducal Selection 
For June 














H. E. Bates 


FAIR STOOD 
THE WIND 
FOR FRANCE* 


A novel of a British bomber 
crew forced di. WN OVer occ 

Pied France—, love sana 
heightened by Pain, shar 4 
ed by courage. oi 
May 22nd. 













$2.50 








James 
Norman Hall 
LOST ISLAND* 


A moving s 





ho re ne 

vel th at 
a of the transfo rmation of 
a Polynesian Island into Pa. 











cic Reserve Base No, 9 
May 23rd, $2.00 
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“Every American should read the great thriller 
—THAT MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE... 
Orchids to Frank Kingdon!” 


—WALTER WiINCHELL 












2 “A powerful presentation. I wish every civilian, 
as well as every soldier, cou!d read it.” 
—Former Ambassador 

JOSEPH E. DAVIES 

@ “THAT MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE will 


clarify your viewpoint, whatever your view- 














point.” —FANHIE HURST 

8 “A bombshell! ... The most sensational and 
revealing book of the year for the people of 
America.” —JOHANNES STEEL . 


ie) “A book like this has been needed for a long 
time.” —Congressman WILL ROGERS, Jr. 


THE TROT 


about 


the coming struggle 
For America 


J the WHITE HOUSE 





FRANK KINGDON 
TING | 
‘ara BIG pRntit 


A BLUNT, COURAGEOUS BOOK BY A FIGHTING AMERICAN §& 


THAT MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE is the outspoken, courageous book that has exploded like a 
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an, 



























bombshell amidst the forces of reaction in America. . 
THAT MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE is this very moment exciting nationwide notice because it } 
minces no words. It speaks out openly on issues of flaming urgency for all of us. p 
“What is going to happen in 1944—and after?” Frank Kingdon’s soldier son asked him, as millions 2 
of Americans are asking daily and anxiously. What abouc the next four years? What will happen to 
our jobs, our businesses, our returning fighting men? Who will sit in the fourth chair at the peace io 
table with Churchill, Stalin and Chiang-Kai-Shek? Will it be a “peace” of blunders or one that will 2 
reward the blood, sweat and tears so wantonly forced upon us? < 
‘ 
THAT MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE 1s a thrilling, vital book—a weapon struck off 
at white heat for the millions of men and women who realize that our choice of a President s. 
in 1944 will determine the kind of world we shall live in for the next four years, and the mM 
years after. It answers the many questions you will have to settle in your mind before you ' 
choose your side in the coming struggle for America. on ‘ 
(200 Pages) = 
$2 ; 
fa ae OS a SS OS DR GS SEND OD OD ee OD OS Ow 
PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS | SUPPLY LIMITED-ORDER NOW! | & 
L F =NT — 
¥ 1 ARCO PUBLISHING CO.. Dept. 14 1 & 
American Fascists | 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. iB 
What is the U.S. Goine To Do? 1 ——s ee copies of THAT 1 | 
United States and Russia ! MAN IN THE WHITE HOt | & 
- , ae : Cing t er ¢ [ s $’.) ‘a 
When The Diplomats Fail | It .- = Le P , | 
Grand Old Party ! scceipt I ma rf k { | 
But Can The Leader Lead? é l : a an ws in . _ 7 
To Hell With Europe! ° | -_ ' a oe a i 
; The Fourth Chair omen: F hp Peateny 90 tr Se aguas eles, | 
That Man in The White House & AE GA OEE OE (] l enclose $2 for the Deluxe Cloth Edition j 
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INCLUDING= j \ OE beh a 1 NAME i 
The most amazingly frank, objective a — ai | ' ! 
discussion yet seen in print of THE 27 Who will occupy the 4th chair I ADDRESS j 
CHARGES AGAINST THE PRESIDENT at the Peace table? ! — | 
OF THE UNITED STATES. : | CITY 
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cians, who can handle the defining technique of Basic and 


er's suggestions for overcoming the 
difficulties of learning a foreign language are sensible and 


acute. He places great reliance on developing “language 


I 
‘ ousness it is, intelligent interest in language as 
mechanism—as an aid to learning. Of course, it will work, 
but it is an unusual person who develops it. The late Edward 
Sapir had developed his language consciousness to the point, 
I have been told, where he could master a new language in 
the leisure hours of a voyage across the Pacific, but he was 
the most brilliant and profound student of language of our 
generation. We are not apt to see his like again. Unfortunate- 
ly, the tendency in education for a number of years has been 
to assail the study of langua t every opportunity so that 
the idea that linguistics is dull and useless is deeply implanted 
in the general opinion. It will req a thorough reform 


of our educational practice to change matters, 


Yet that change is pretty sure to come. For several genera- 
tions Americans have been the most persistently monolingual 


} 


I] ti | by the oceans from Europe 


Of all the great nations. Separate 
nd Asia, with our only linguistic frontiers—with French 
in the northeast and Spanish in the southwest—lying in 
sparsely settled territory, we have been but dimly aware that 
other languages might be worth knowing. Now, however, 
that men have flown around the globe in four days, and 
that an electric spark, transmitting a signal, makes the cir- 
cuit in a fraction of a second, our linguistic as well as our 


isolation has vanished. Althouech the English 

















THOMAS MANN - ERNST TOLLER 
LION FEUCHTWANGER - VON BULOW 
ANNA SEGHERS - HEINRICH MANN 


and 28 other well-known Germans 


bring you 
A SELF-PORTRAIT 


Edited by HARLAN R. CRIPPEN 





————_— 


The most revealing picture yet of Germany 
today, drawn over the past two decades 
by those writers who saw the shape of 
things to come. This rich canvas is come 
posed of selections from drama, fiction, 

ay biography, poetry, mewspaper re- 


ee ~ 


| ports, documents, letters, etc....A pro- 
phetic, composite portrait, created by a 
gr p of writers representing no one | slit. 
1 I, religious or economi belief, but all 
| repr nting the best in mo lern German 

t! he. $3.75 
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language will in the immediate future be more impor 
than ever before, fewer English-speaking people will 
their native language sufficient for their needs. Gern 
French, and Italian will probably lose some, though r 
great deal, of their current importance; Spanish, P 
guese, Russian, and Chinese are certain to gain impo 
and prestige. Necessity will make linguists of us. “l 
Loom of Language,’ despite some serious shortcomin 
method and of manner, is a book for the times by virtue of 
its intelligent discussion of linguistic problems and its : 
lute insistence that for the ordinarily intelligent adult there 


is no insuperable obstacle to the learning of several 
ruages. GEORGE GENZMI 


Of Art and Morals 

THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES; ESSAYS ON BELIEFS 
POETRY. By Horace Gregory. Harcourt, Brace 

50. 


Le) 


Company. $ 


4E miscellaneous papers, chiefly enlarged and re\ 

book reviews, that Mr. Gregory has assembled here 
under so challenging a title are linked together, he tell 
by the fact that they deal with the success of various authors 
in using Achilles’s shield as they confront this peri! 
world. The shield “may be taken to mean the degrce of 
self-knowledge that a work of art contains to protect it 
against what has been so often called ‘the ravages of ti 
The shield, then, seems to protect the author of a po 
reviving his mame even from the deepest obscurity 
offering through its example a protection for the rea 
There is little doubt that Achilles’s shield dazzled and « 
armed his enemies; and if the shield may be said to cont 
a moral purpose in its creation, it was rather more than 
fully concealed within the arts of persuasion that it « 
ployed.” Armed with this explanation of Mr. Gregory's 


chosen symbol, the reader feels safe in exploring these 


pages for instances of the way in which self-know! 
served a company that includes Samuel Johnson, D 
Lawrence, Lewis Carroll, and Paul Elmer Moore, a: 
others as diverse in their personalities and their performa 
If the adventure proves somewhat disappointing—for 
rarely that the beliefs of his subjects are made as lucid « 
, 


roniican 
signincant 
é 


as one has been led to expect—one ends by 
giving a writer who ranges so widely and who discov« 
sulmciency of entert ining and arresting matters in the co 
of his travels. 

Mr. Gregor 


times these are 


says not a few good things by the way. Sox 
offered, as a poet should offer them, in 4 
happy metaphor, as where he observes, of the usual pai: 
of Keats and Shelley, that ‘‘names in close company 
coins jingled too frequently together, lose their faces, and 


literary discourse many names are worn to faceless bri! . 


in the jargon of studious research and reappreciat 


Sometimes he says simply what has oft been thought 


ne'er so well expressed, as when he declares that ‘Po 
more frequently the master of artifice than of art.” A 
he introduces shrewd comparisons, such as the seemin; 


unlikely one of George Moore with Sherwood Anders 
; 


or nice contrasts, such as that of Alice, Lewis Carrol!’s Alic 
with Wordsworth, remarking that the practical little girl, 
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» Cuard, hnotca/ 


The forces that betrayed France can still betray us. 
This startling account by a former member of the 
French Government serves as past example— 
present warning —and future indicative. 


“A REAL CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY” —Lewis Gannett 


© Triumph 
of Treason 


By PIERRECOT “4 










“i 


courageous account of the success of a plot 

to destroy a great nation .. . But it is more 

than that. Change a few names, modify a few 

excuses, and it becomes a grim warning that what 

happened to France can still happen to us... 

despite Victory. FIRST 
Pierre Cot speaks for a France in chains ... and 


°T ccorssen OF TREASON is a sobering and 


as her former Minister of Aviation, accused before REVIEWS: «t DAy, 

the Vichy Court of Riom along with Blum, “ 
Daladier and the other defenders of French GA masterpiece of contemporary 2 45 Z 
democracy, he speaks with an authority possessed history . . . The most sow sem a $ 
by few men. the most intelligent and the most Yani 2 


And as a fitting climax, the reader will find in 
an appendix one of the most precious gifts willed 
to the world by the Third Republic: the immortal ZIFF-DAVIS 
statement of Léon Blum at Riom. Here the former f§"An eyewitness account of the 
Premier accuses his accusers, and with deadly French defeat as seen by a man PUBLISHING 
reasoning dares to fling in the teeth of the Vichy who had unusual, first-hand infor- COMPANY 
judges the bitter truth about the fall of France. mation.”—Sterling North. 


passionate book about France yet 
to be written.”—Johannes Steel. 























































1 tly pr el ation of belief. 

But if Mr. ¢ 1 in his ambi 
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this knowle lee affected 

t always compel agreement, he 

uughtful, discerning student of litera- 
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102- 


He 1 » avoid the pitfalls besetting the « 


tics on one hand and the preciously 


on the other. As his foreword suggests, and as 
{ ' , ] a ; } | rather 
i in the volume m , ain, he inclines rather 


toward that scholarly and, in the best sense of the word, 

approach to rs SO ily exemplified in the 
of Edmund Wilson. And if he seems to plead for his 
saint rather too emphatically to make his own faith appear 


firm, and seems also, as befits so keen an admirer of 
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century literary virt , to be wanting in the 

m that warms what it illuminates, his insistence 
; , 

| implications of literature and on the obvious if 


I 
t lways recognized distinction between a vivifying hu- 
ity and a withering humanitarianism deserves attention. 

; of special value in a period when letters 


by the man who runs, or more often flies, 
writes BABETTE DEUTSCH 
Islands and Mandates 
1A S OF MYSI Y. By Willard Price. The 
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Mr. P narrative is the conviction 


‘ | } ! } } Affe r 1 
that Truk ly described by Mr. Price—is n« 


plied with any elaborate man-made permanent d 


sive works may be found to apply clsewhere. Wh 


islands have is a God-made military importance whi 


, : : : 
Japanese have fully exploited by the use of their nav 


air forces. This does not preclude the po sibility that 
of the islands are liberally supplied with pillboxe: 
_ 2 


forts may nowhere be found 

Mr. Price offers a reasoned defense of island-hop} 
a generally misunderstood expression—as a prelim 
his travel story, and concludes with a prescription f 


future. The latter involves, among other things, thc 
of all Japanese in the islands to the homeland. Th 
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create an cconomic vacuum which the natives are } 
prepared to fill and which I find it difhcult to see beir 


ose in Mr. Price’s reasoning is 


successfully. A lay 
ure to emphasize that the economic development t 
nese achieved was fostered by a protected market fc 
produce in Japan. It could not have been accompli 
free world competition. I do no 
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You can’t dodge, you can’t hide from, you can't brush off the 
e nic crisis now in the making. Jus as surely as you are reading 
se words, it’s on its way — unless we spot the causes and stop 


disaster while we can. 





ARITHMETIC OR REVOLUTION minces no words. It shows 
you EXACTLY what it is that can lead to breadlines or plenty — to 
real Democracy or dangerous dictatorship —to bad times for mil- 
iF 


ns or good times for all. 


If peace, when it comes, is to be permanent, if your economic future 
is to be /astingly secure, there are certain things which must be done, 
definite changes which must be made. The sooner the better! 

Remember — unemployment is the root cause of war. With fear 


and dread, all of us, now employed, look. ahead 
to the colossal problem of post-war unemploy- 
ment. This problem, if not solved, carries with it 


the threat of revolution and another World War. 
But what do your political and industrial leaders 
propose to do about it? What do YOU propose 
to do about it? 





A WORD As0UT 
THE AUTHOR 


Few who have hailed or 
damacd him as an 
“idealist” or called him 
names for some of his 
liberal views, realize 
that Arthur Duna is 6 
noted corporauon law- 
yer, a champion of free enterprise, ‘by environ- 
ment and temperament an individualist.” Wich 
forty-six successful years at the Bar to his credit, 
Mr. Dunn has served as attorney or director for 
public utilities, coal mines, industrial companies, 
banks and railways. He is a distinguished Con- 
sicutional authority. Mr. Dunn maintains (and 
Droves in terms of simple arithmecic) chat free 
enterprise can flourish only if we solve, NOW, 
the political and economic problems of the 
Coming crisis. Mr. Dunn has achieved inter- 
ational distinction as an economist, as @ sya- 
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dicated newspaper writer, leccurer, and auchor 
of such widely noted books as “Thirty Million 
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@ What will the post-war world reaily be like? Are we headed for an un- 
precedented “golden age of pienty’’=-or for new and longer breadlines? 


@ What will happen to YOUR job, YOUR business, YOUR investments, when 
40 million soidiers and war workers of the U. S. demand peace-time jobs? 


® Are we destined for a standing army of 10 million unemployed? 
© is most of our post-war income aiready earmarked for backbroaking taxes? 


@ Why must every American family have a 
minimum guaranteed income of $3,500 an- 


nually? 
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Is there a workable, practical, definite PLAN to mect the coming 
economic crisis? There is! Legislators, economists, bn 

interested individuals hail the Dunn Formula as the plan that is big 
enough, simple enough, practical enough to do that moaumental 


job! 
In ARITHMETIC OR REVOLUTION, Arthur Dunn shows bow 


total employment is possible, how war can be ended at the roots, 
how the good things of life can be assured for all, permanency 
Written by a noted corporation lawyer-economist, this book is as 
sound as ARITHMETIC in its plan for UNLIMITED PROSPER- 
ITY It is the one book chat offers @ concrete, WORKABLE plan 


, for permanent economic security and a warless 
| 
_»™ 
K 


ness mcn and 


world of free men. 


Read it now. Think it over. Discuss it with 
; friends. ARITHMETIC OR REVOLU.- 
TION will make you want to DO something 
about your future, now, while there still is time. 
It's that kind of book. 


your 
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f Is l n the fact that 
M. M iin, thous he is in one ¢ ntial aspect of his 
pet lity as much of a “modern” as any of us, must har- 
monize his modern sensibility and interests with his own 
re 1s and philosophical \ ;. These two components of 
his personality call, if justice is to be done to the claims of 

r¢ a od > 

I , A Ca t me crn a > we t € ery- 
thing 1 ern, as a r of cour The result 1s that 
M. Maritain has a 1 a view of art and a conception 
of its place in the ile of ] t nore serious 
and liberal than that which is to found in the writings 
of the maj: rity of contemporary philosophers 

M. Maritain is able to assign to art a high place in the 
scale of values because he conceives of man’s needs and 


destiny in a much more serious, more exacting way than we 


moderns can ever do. No sentimental no mere humanti- 
bent on making life easier at the price of empty- 

ng it of its highest values, M. Maritain’s understanding 
of n re and his deep religious faith—which he 
say are connected—keep him from kneel- 

c indiscriminate worship of man. 

M. M nt ; But he knows what we moderns 
‘ re to learn—that man can achieve full human 


on Dy sé! ends | her than himself. What 


rve? He does not 


ssign to art the highest place, of course, for as a Christian 

( { ror i line , Dul he does rate i ] rh 
becaus ; it to means to express a radical 
‘ } iform- 

[ } t ( 1. Al d wh ) § ess- 

f e result is a i f il sense, and in 

ore 1 « j ! Ss 1i@ a ‘ mtinues the 

wi Crea T} hat art not a copy or 

f H the mind 
con! ) to con! o the! id.’ 

Phat we ld e with M. Maritain when he insists 
that to esta ) fully t lignity of art it is necessary “‘to 
s i y, 10t here to 
the point. He is a lormatist 1 does not wince either at 
the word or at its im ms. What is to the point is that 
we moderns are not able to a n to art as serious a function 


as he. We moderns claim to have liberated our humanity 
from the bondage in which medievals like M. Maritain insist 
in holding it, and claim thus to have discovered its intrinsic 
dignity. But in fact we have not really exalted man or his 

ties, but have, in the main, d rived them of their true 
th. Hence the essential weakness of humanism and the 


] 
of its { fake, for tar the current con- 
troversy as to whether art can give us knowledge of reality 
‘ [he q | is about the function of art, about its 
don one side are those who tell us that the end 

o! [ I ton 1 not knowled a 
ind on the other those who tell us, in Mr. Tate's phrase, 
; to ve 1 7 omplete knowledge of 

( But neither of the two sides seem to see 

bal and that it misses the 

nt q on. For if those who hold that art 

legrade it to the level of that which it 

ex} cs 4 I , e i y tine | pr on 
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t gives us real knowledge, are not defending anyt! 
radically superior, as they seem to imagine. For of 
ise is their knowledge, what do they do.with it, except t 
show it off like strutting peacocks? ‘Ah, through it we grov 
we realize ourselves,” they answer us. Yes, but to what 
end? so that you may realize yourselves? Are you so b! 
that you cannot see that self-realization for its own 
remains sheer self-idolatry ? 

In the last essay of this new book M. Maritain carr 
forward his inquiry into the nature of poetry begun in ¢! 
!der volume, ‘‘Art and Scholasticism.” And if I underst 


Oo 
him, what he wishes to make clear in this essay is that the 
power of the poet is indeed, as we moderns say but do not 
really believe, a truly creative power, that is, a free ai 
not a determined gift, since the poem states more t 
the experience of the artist from which it grows, bubbli: 
when it is true poetry and not the slavish imitation of the 
academician, from the very deepest levels of the soul. But 


there is much more in this essay and in this thin volume 


than my last few sentences would seem to indicate. The 
first part of the book is made up of three essays cal 
ittention to the religious aspects of the art of Chag 
Rouault, and Severini. The second part, entitled Dialo; 

is made up of notes of varying length, giving us an ink 

of how arduous and sustained has been the struggle that 
M. Maritain has carried on with his contemporaries. 5 

of these notes will be fully intelligible only to those 

are familiar with the French scene and its personalities. It 
interesting to note that one of M. Maritain’s most formidab!] 
opponents is Gide, whose talents M. Maritain obviously 
spects profoundly, but with whose ideas, of course, he 
agrees radically. In the third essay there are ideas and s 


gestions, like the distinction drawn between soul and s 
ind magic in art, which most of his readers I dare say 
like to see elucidated at greater length. But there is not 
in this book, obscure though some passages in it may : 
that is dead. All of it is quick and exciting to the imagi: 
tion and the intellect. For this seems to be the peculiarity of 
M. Maritain as critic and as philosopher of art, howe 
in the disparaging sense his philosophir 


“scholastic” 
treatises may seem to the reader who does not agree with 
his assumptions: when he writes on art he seems to join t 
the subtlety of the thinker and the fervor of the religious 
man the full-bodied sensibility of the poet. 

ELISEO VIVAS 


Fiction in Review 


LTHOUGH “The First Lady Chatterley” (Dial Press 

$2.75) is only a first version of the famous nove! 
which D. H. Lawrence wrote three times before he achiev 
the book he wanted, it is announced on the jacket as 
original and hitherto unpublished novel,” quite without m 
tion of “Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” and it is delivered | 
the public with a happy air of overthrowing Lawren 
own judgment as to which version of the novel merit 
publication. Esther Forbes, who helped bring the man 
script to light, writes in her foreword: “Obviously he was @ 
born novelist before he grew a beard, read Freud, and set him- 
elf up as the Prophet of sex.” This single statement, 4s 




































April 22, 1944 
lear as it is patronizing, serves to ! e the fund 
ntal difference between the first and final drafts of the 
a ly Chatterley story, and the reason why many readers w 
a h, like Miss Forbes, to disconnect the two versions 
ya : e book, with their preference all in favor of the first versi 
bt sex—Lawrence’s kind of sex—is perhaps even less popular 
lay than it was when Lawrence published “Lady Chat- 
| cley’s Lover.” What he called the book-talking, book- 
inking people prefer the class struggle, and the first ver- 
+ in of Lawrence's novel buries in class conflicts the sex 


eme which he was to proclaim in such full voice in 





> final version. 


In broadest outline the two versions of the book are not 





io not 
_ ssimilar. In each Lawrence is telling the story of a woman 
= ho is married to a paralyzed husband and falls in love 
r th a gamekeeper, but there is a drastic revision of detail 
nf the d a profound shift in emphasis between the first and final 
But xts. It is fascinating to read ‘The First Lady Chatterley” 
olume the first step in the evolution of Lawrence's difficult idea. 
P [In several ways the first version is “artistically” superior to 
» third version: it is more economical, more visual, and 
ier; it is also considerably less cruel. But clearly it not 
Of y subordinated but distorted Lawrence's sexual mes 
' and therefore had to be discarded. 
e that [he evolution of Lawrence's idea is best traced in th 
S ¢ on of the gamekeeper. Even the name of Constance 
p terley’s lover is differ Version 1 and Version 3 
s. | the first draft Mellors is Parkin in out-and-ou pro- 
in, small, peppery, and ugly, uncouth to the point of 
ishness; when he loses his job at Wragby because of 
igly squabble with his estranged wife, he becomes a 
1s ikman in Shefield and a Communist. In other wor 
spirit 1e choice of sexual fulfilment would require Lady Chatter- 
+ to give up every educated taste and established value 1 
life. In “Lady Chatterley’s Lover,’’ on the other hand, 
e gamekeeper is personable, and if he is not a gentleman 
agin y birth, his sensibility gives him an air of breeding; his use 
yf the local accent is not necessary, it is symbolic protest; 
ywever s gamekeeper’s profession is also a symbol, of the lonely 
yp man. Mellors’s place in the social structure is conceit “d as 
e 1 issless, and it is his role not to threaten the security of 
iO Chatterley ciass but to represent the power of sexual 
li $ nowledge and completeness. 
Now on the surface this transformation of Parkin into 
TVAS Mellors has the unpleasant look of snobbery. Certainly the 
otion of the prmmennges from a private in the last war 
ya aaa is hard to take; and we have evidence from 
; other writings that Lawrence was not untouched by 
Press snobbery. But he was a peculiar kind of snob. If he was at- 
- ucted, as a man of his mixed background might well! be 
hies y the upper classes, he was at the same time fully aware 
on their dead ruthlessness. Conversely, although Lawren 
ie 1 a tendency to romanticize the lower classes, he refused 
fed blind himself to their deadness and their resentful 
latry of their masters. And so double a vision of society 
- in invitation to satire. There are moments in “The First 
ss Lady Chatterley,” such as Constance’s visit to the game- 
, c a ~per’s friends, which are almost Shavian, Satire, how- 
et ni , 


"t, was at odds with the passion in Lawrence's tempera- 
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In a $32 Chevrolet, with an 
exuberant young Mexican as 
adviser, mechanic and guide, 


Guido Rosa made his 
through Mexico. No route was 
mapped ; they went where fancy 
took them and stopped when 
Guido or Juan or the Chevvy 
grew tired. Everywhere Guido 
listened; and seldom in litera- 
ture have the ordinary people of 


way 


another land spoken to the read- 
er so fully, so simply, 
ously from the heart. “A warm 
and colorful portrait.”"—The 
New Yorker 
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ment, and as he worked on the Chatterley novel he ey; 
dently came to see that his class issues were confusing the 
sexual issue. The transformation of Parkin into Mellors 

the transformation of the Lady Chatterley story from a Shai 
ian problem novel which asks the unanswerable—and point. 
less—question, ‘Is the whole world well lost for the sa} 
of sexual fulfilment?” into a thesis novel which asse 
Lawrence's passionate conviction that without a healthy se. 
lity life is meaningless and can turn vicious. The rew 
ten gamekeeper also saves Lawrence from the fatal error 
was always on the point of making, of supposing that s« 
neuroticism is a blight to which only the upper classes 


> 


subject. 

And the transformation, from the first to the third 
sions, of the character of Mrs. Bolton moves in a sin 
line of sexual logic. In the early draft Chatterley’s nurse 
only a harmless gossip, a woman who, because she 


ble 


once had a marriage of sexual happiness, is capable 
great generosity toward Lady Chatterley. But in the 

version Mrs. Bolton is not the passive object of Chatter! 
infantile sexuality; she herself finds a complex and 1 

malign gratification in her unhealthy relationship wi 
paralyzed master. It is a cruel, disturbing portrait, 
insight based not alone in sexual understanding | 
understanding of the subtle way in which social moti 
intertwine with sexual motives. Just as, in the deve! 
wrence fr je ted 


in the developme: 


of 


the gamekeeper, La 


ties for human complexities, so also, 


: ae ; : 
the character of Chatterley’s nurse, he rejected s 
7 ’ ? 
tality for a frightening reality. 
I do not think that in the ordinary terms by wh 
juage novels Lady Chat ericy $s Lover is a pg eat 1 


as a thesis novel is very 


diminis! 


; : 
I think it is a great failure, 


to be, even at its best. Certainly its cruelty 
quality as a work of art, and even as a text. For inst 
I have never understood why Lawrence had to pat 


the husband of Lady Chatterley. If Clifford were p! 
normal, his sexual inadequacy would be less melodras 
and much more relevant to ordinary life; and although | 
rence tries to show us that Clifford's paralysis is onl) 


physical counterpart of a deeper inner crippling w 


antedates the war, the fact that he was a war victim n¢ 
sarily 
wish to protect him against Lawrence's relentless bi 
And all along the line the book is marred by « 

quite as if people are to be 


makes us sympathetic to him, or at least makes 


givi ing ness of juc 1 ‘ment 
es ‘ ! 
es which they themselves wou 


re fighting a 


denned for weakness 
be rid of; it is almost as if Lawrence we 
zal fight against their tragedies 
Yet the lesser cruelty of “The First Lady Chatte 


> for the lesser insight. If t! 


1, 


not enough to compens 
in its final form is in many ways horrible, it is still the 
Lawrence had to write—a fierce truth toward the et 
lifetime spent in sear h of truth however unpleasé 
thinks of Lawrence writing his heart out with all sis m™ 

and in no case perhaps more than with “Lady Chatt 

and one wonders whether to be sadder for him 
srley story was once read for its dirty words oF 


} 
4 


Lover,” 
the Chatt 
that it will now be read because there are scarcely any 5 


words at all. DIANA TRILLING 
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Italy, is bitter because his father is an 
appeaser, but his bitterness seems to | 
founded not on any real perceptio: 


the issue but on the remarks of 
I a baker’s son now < 
d him ¢ 


1 wit 


favorite Duddy, 
ction, who had twitt 
fact that his parents associate 


peasers. At the same time Mi 





ht through the } 
on Rome, the German inflatu 
The third flashback—w] 
less good but is notable for a « 
tion of a Nazi diplomat—d 
ich pact. I think ther 
nave been a fourth one, com: 
ing the Soviet-German pact 
clear from the context that Miss } 
man is one of those people 
that there is a moral difference, th 
they never explain why, between Cl 
berlain’s attempt to turn Hitler ea 
Stalin’s attempt to turn him west 

Because of her refusal or h o 
capacity to analyze the moral issu 
has chosen to bring up, Miss H - 
man has succeeded only in writ at gr 
confusing play about confusion 
since it does not really face issues | C2 
merely bandies them about, it is | ne 
tentious as well, in the worst sen vert 

The only other of Miss Hellma: it 
plays that I have seen is “The | buse 
Foxes.” She handled its 
simplified, and rather inhuman 
with skill! and sharpness—she 1s 
expert at the cruel, knowing line 
judge by the present play she is not 
to larger human and social the 
write adult d 






neat, pti 








though she can 





and she knows how to const: 4 
scene. 

Dudley Digges gives a polished 
formance as the aged and peppery 
era] editor, though the part 1s overdo 
in both the writing and the acting. lhe 
best bit of acting is that of Arnold Korif 
as Count Max von Stammer—and the 





pact is extremely well wiittcn. Mont- 





e two women ¢ 


2 Otis Skinner and 


' ‘ = 
o what purpose? oeen 


Q 
yn the tension between them 


{ at such a constant high pitch that 


ymes monotonous; and this for 


_ . Low rdinece 
y may account for an awkwardness 
iffness of movement. As for Den- 

| | q 
10st a Durlesque oO! the 


, ; 
’ 7 > y , - 
SUT one nmnds it 


1 to believe in his passions. 





also in common their ft l 
»f frank color. In the case of Tobe; 
5 is a delicate af 


isity being reduced by an omnip 
hue. Toi ey $s 


is ‘white writing” 


‘ray which filters every 
1, 


, innovation is h 
meshed 
1 
i 


calligraphic, ti inter- 


i 1g of white lines which build up to 
rtical, rectangular mass reaching al- 
these 
to vibrate in 


ells tt to the edges of the frame; 
e the picture surface 

th—or, bett 

this seems little out of which to 

npose an easel painting. The com- 


er, toward the spectator 
] 
4 


sation lies in the intensity, subtlety, 

directness with which Tobey regis- 

' » and transmits emotion u 
ed too tenuous 

er of any other art than music. And 

again—his painting is not major. Its 


sually con- 


to be made the 


an 
hed ic, which consists in dividing and 
nery lividing within a very narrow com- 
— Of sensations, gives the artist too 
- room in which to vary and amplify. 





wf £ i : : 
Id K » obligatory that Tobey work to ex- 
and the i his range. 





hose who question the capacity of 
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lay as long as possible the moment when 
it would have to produce the next 
prandiloquent sound. 

For a long time I have intended to 
report on an excellent article in the Eng- 
lish magazine Horizon, in which Ger- 
ald Abraham, writing with friendly in- 
terest, examines the succession of Shosta- 


kovitch’s works, descril 


es their features 
of idiom, style, and form, and relates 
these to factors in Shostakovitch and 
outside him. I still intend to do so; and 
I will also discuss some of the other con- 
tents of the book “Eicht Soviet Compos- 


ers’ (Oxford, $1.50) in which the ar- 
ticle has been published with other good 
articles on Prokofiev, Khatchaturian, 
Knipper, Shebalin, Kabalevsky, Dzer- 
zhinsky, and Shaporin, and with a gen- 
eral introduction on the functioning of 
the composer in Soviet Russi 

[he people who are victimized by a 
book like Abraham Veinus’ [he Con- 
certo” (Doubleday, $3.50) have asked 
for it, literally. They are not content 
to take the individual form in sound 
as an individual form in sound, for 
the effect it was intended to produce 
on their minds and emotions as a form 
in sound; they insist on taking it as 


a fact in history—the history of mu- 
Sical tyles and fOrms, and general 
cultural and social history. Nor is it 
merely that after listening to Mozart's 


G minor Symphony and being affected 


4 1 | 
by it as a piece of music they want the 
} 7 ’ : | 7 ° ’ 
additional knowledge of its relation to 
other symphonies and to the culture and 


eriod: it is rather that 


] ] 1 


events of its p 
if 
hey must have this knowl- 


they think t 
edge in order to ‘“‘understand”’ the sym- 

roperly—when in fact they 
don't need it at all; and at worst they 
think that they listen to the G m:nor 
only to hear its place in the history of 
musical forms and its relation to the 
ture and events of its peri d. One can 
say they think this because they have 
been taught to think it. For one thing 


they have been taught it in the courses 


in “history and appreciation of music,” 
in which, sometimes for lack of the 
insight with which to illuminate the 
music itself, the “appreciation” of this 


or that form has been made ‘‘a study of 


the development of the form that cor- 


relates it with concomitant social and 
tural developm ’’ And they have 
been taught it “oa everything they have 


read and heard—including most re- 
cently the pronouncements of the musi- 
cologists with an interest in everything 
about music except the music as some- 


thing to hear and be affected by, and on 
the other hand the talk about Shosta- 








kovitch in Russia and our own 
Shostakovitches here. One listens 
symphony to hear about the suffe; 
and heroism of the Russian peo; 
about the bleak Kansas plains; a: 
one listens to Mozart’s G minor t 
about eighteenth-century superfi 
and artifictality 

But whatever the reasons the f 
that the public asks for books on 
development of this or me n 
form. On the other hand the fa 
that while it is the public which as! 
them, it is Mr. Veinus who, in re 
to this demand, uses in ‘The Con 
the technique he used in his Victor 
lets—that is, whips about two per 


of historical fact and one per cent 


musical perception into a lot of 


verbiage about supposed “der 


ments” of style and form which f 


most part occurred only in his 


I 


mind, and which misrepresent not 
the character and meaning of 
dividual pieces of music they refer 
but even their style and form. 
B. H. HAGGIN 
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The Cross-Word Puzzle had to 
be omitted trom this issue. It will 
appear next week as usual, 
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PIGHT’ for SPRING 






ations 


ya 


miles of bridle and foot traits 
in budding Spring ‘‘greenery.'’ Riding, 
Hiking, Fishing (after April . 
Goit, Tennis, . . - Game Rooms, 
tail Lounge, Dancing, Excelient Food, 
Congealal Guests. 


Only 51 miles from New York 


chinere 


CHESTER, N.Y. Chester 200 (N.Y) RE. 2-5047 
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- Miles from New York City 


Zindorest 
* Park "vy" 


r 
Telephone 4421 










Exclusive location, 150 acres of un- 
usual beauty. ALL SPORTS. Recorded 
concert music and many other activ- 
ities for your pleasure. Last word 
in accommodations and hospitality. 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES ok 
STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 
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| RELAX, REJOICE WITH SPRING AT 
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} sports 
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SORTS 


Drop in qn. 


_ FOREST HOUSE 


this. Spring 


it's only a shert trip to 
this Springtime Paradise. 
You'll discover why wise 
vacationists make Forest 
House their preference. 
Beautiful country (two 
fakes), luxurious aceom- 
modations. fine food, all 
sporta, PHONE 


Al Mahopac 688 
Re) 


OREST HOUSE 




















Homestead 
Inn 


Very Fine Food—Write 
for Folder 
Recommended by 
DUNCAN HINES 








At New Milford, Conn.—Phone 985 


SMALL, SERENE, PEACEFUL 














Fishkill, M. Y. 
Tel. Beacon 727 
HEALTH AND 


ARCADI 


FOR A VACATION OF FUN, 





EFFICIENCY—1100 acres of woods and trails. 
Wood-burning fireplaces plus steam heated rooms 
Concert of Shostakovich symphony recordings, 
equare dances. Informal social surroundings, deli- 
clous food, R. RK. Station, Beacoa, N. Y., 60 mi. 
from city 





akecrest 


on Hunn’s Lake °* Stanfordville, N. Y. 

miles from N. Y. Ideal location fn the heart of 
DUTCHESS COUNTY. Excellent accommodations, 
rilal hospitality. Recordings. Library. All seasonal 
ViaN.Y.C.R.R. toAmenta,N.Y. Openali year. | 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATION i 
EVA BERG. Director Stanfordville 4108 











MAMANASCO LAKE LODE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


\ . of Westchester County” 


INVITATION NTO RELAX 


Enjoy the serenity of Plum Point. Gorgeous countrys 
ede, roaring fireploce, 
delicious food—and fun. 
Only 68 miles from New York. 
MAKE RESEKVAtiuNS 


EARLY 
“Year-Round 
New Windsor. N.Y. 


REEZEMO NT PARK 
} rn ARMONK N.Y. 

35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CiTY 
“A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 

















The nearest of all nearby resorts. Exclusive 
location Luxuriously furnished. Dignified. 
All sport activities. Excellent cuisine. 


, ALL YEAR Phone Armonk Viliage 055 





A lururious country estate converted into e 


haven for rest and recreation. Excellent Spring 
soorta factiities, free bicycies, riding, ping 

ng, etc Musical recordings, dancing, 
games, oto Open fireplaces. Famous cuisine 











The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 


A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest aad relaxation. Oue hour from 
New York. 


All Sports — Open Ail Year 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7045 














| HATHAWAY LODGE 


Formerly the palatial 592 acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful ‘“‘Hitls of the Sky.” Large, luxurious rooms, 
most of which have open fireplaces and private porches 
Tennis, Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Riding, 
also Golf Nearby. Marvelous food. Open all year. 
Specially low pre-Summer rates 

For reservations or further information write or call 

HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falis, WN. Y. 
Tel. Tannersviite 299 























‘WALTELL HOUSE 


On FRANKEL FARM 
MT. BETHEL + PENNSYLVANIA 
The Only Modern Farm Hotel Com-4 
bined with a Children’s Day Camp 
Moats, Poultry, Bees & Produce Right from our 
own farm. All Rooms with Private Bath. 15 miles 
from New York. All Sports. ELLA FRANKEL, 





| _ CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


FOR BOYS and6/RLS 
ULSTER PARK .WY. 
On the Mountain Loke C _ 
Esopus overlooking the 
Beautiful Hudson River 
Modern cultural environment 
All cabine with latest improvements, all activities ha 

full information, write of call for booklet 
JACOB 1. DOROSHKIN, Director 
S45 FIFTH AVENUE 
J, 2-4217 — 1)1-6-3849 — MA 2-546 






100 acre epring fed lake 


BOYS 
GIALS 
ALLABEV.NY. 








Acres Private Lake 
kl levation 2400 ft. All Land Water Sporta. Camplete 
Cultural Program. Streasing Educational -Character 
Growth. Practicing Physician Registered Nurse. 


J. JOHN TANNENBAUM, Dir. 


| 18 Miles from N.Y 0 
} 
TR 8-7632 


1818 Monroe Avenze, Bronx 


CHILDREN’S BOARD 


BOARDING HOME on farm, summer 
months. Couple with one boy, 10, will 
| accept several other children 8-14 age 
| bracket; recreational activities; particularly 
| healthful, safe environment. Eastern Penn- 
| sylvania, 75 miles N. Y., 50 Phila. Full 
references exchanged. $15 weekly. Box 


1458, </o The Nation. 
-ELECTROLY SIS 





These foremost 
barrassing hair permanently from face, 


Electrolysis exeerts remeve em- 
lege or 


body. Privacy Also featuring sensationally 
new method: SAVES TIME & MONEY! Free 
consultation Men also treated. MEd. 53-4218 








|. BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS __J 
Saks) Sultes 1101-1102 ——— 


—— 110 W. 34th St. (Ad] 


FURNISHED ROOM 


Nicely fereidhed room, private house, em Ml 
adult family. Near Kings Highway Station, 
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Delightful 


Phone Bangor 62T3 or (N.Y.) LEx. 2-5864, 
NEW 
Different WINDSOR, 


vase OAKWOOD z:z** 


: Newbureh 4477. Only 53 miles from N. Y. C. 
gene are invited to enioy Springtime at this 
Charming Colonial Ezstate All seasonal 
eports. Private Lake. Unexcelled food. Wood- 
burning fireplaces. Limited accommodations 
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Prinied ia 





ol. 9. A by Srwinseze Pases, inc., Morgan & Jolinson Avenues, Brooklya, N. ¥ ep 173 


B.M.T. ES 6-1806, call after 6 o'clock 


FARMS, ACREAGE 


30-acre, income-producing farm; 
house built 1939; heat; bath; electric, 700 
grapevines; 200 fruit trees; new barn. In 
New York State one-half mile from village; 





os 
/-room 


12 miles Pittsheld; 8 miles Stockbridge 
Soldier owner will sacrifice for $4,000 
Terms. 300 other farms listed. Berkshire 
Farm Agency, Fast Chatham, N. Y 


WANTED TO PURC HASE 


PHONOGRAPH LANGUAGE 4 


SETS 
Language, Room 1203, 18 East 41st St. 
M30 te EP 


WANTED 


COUPLE WANTS ROOM wit th private 
bath for long weekends. 40 miles from New 
York maximum, with ‘Bae and no other 
guests preferred. Box 1459 c/o The Nation 
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THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Price 15 cents a copy. By subscription—Domestiat 
One year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11. 
Additional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; 
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notice and the old address as well as the new are 
required for change of address. 
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The last story—and one 


of the greatest works of 
fiction — from the pen of t q> f an aa 


ZWEIG 


In the smoking room of a great Atlantic liner, two men 
faced each other across a chess board. One was the world 
champion; the other, a dilettante, had not touched a 
chess piece in twenty-five years. Before the eyes of a for- 
tunate handful, one of the world’s great personal bat- 
tles was fought out. Only one among those who looked 
on knew what lay behind the melodrama of that game; 
knew that what was happening here reflected all that 
had ever happened to either man; knew that one of the 
world’s strangest and most terrible experiences was at 
the root of the strains and tensions in that room. The 
story of this emotional conflict reveals the master of the 
novelette at his greatest. Here, in a single volume, are 
his final work of fiction and two of his most famous ear- 
lier stories, hitherto available only in separate volumes. 
THE VIKING PRESS $2.50 
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